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AN  amendment  to  the  united  states  constitution 


ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

the  interests  of  any  national  political  party. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  Chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Abby  Scotr  Baker,  D.  C. 


Chairman,  Mrs. 

Alabama 

Miss  Oliver  Richard 

1004  Government  Street 
Mobile 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Batesville 
California 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen 
107  Tenth  St. 

San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn 
356  Laurel  St. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Henry  Atwater 
14  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Miss  Helen  Hunt 

417  West  Church  St. 

Jacksonville 

Mrs.  A.  Travers  Ewell  (Chairman  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee) 

153  Powell  Place,  Jacksonville 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Marcella  Pride 
Boise 
Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 
Indiana 

Mrs.  Homer  T.  Burnett 
1554  Ashland  Are. 

Indianapolis 


Executive 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

National  Committee 


Committee 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

of  State  Chairmen 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 

214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 


South  Carolina 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.,  Route  8 
Greenville 


Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

Iowa 

Miss  Florence  Harsh 
(Legislative  Chairman) 

Hubbell  Bldg. 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe 
909  Harris  St.,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Graham 
7025  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey 
9  Park  Street,  Boston 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Davern  Ave. 

St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Goodwin 
Gulfport 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy 
(Member  Advisory  Council) 
Calvert  Place, 

R.  F.  D.  Lincoln 


New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  SL 

Newark 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Kellam 
707  South  Arno  St. 

Albuquerque 

New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 

137  E.  66th  St. 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 

Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley 
Lee  Huckins  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City 

Oregon 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hawkins 
571  Myrtle  St. 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 
213  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee 
Miss  Sue  White 

323  Sixth  Avenue  North 
Nashville 

Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street 
Austin 

Utah 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron  (acting) 
1901  South  9th  St.,  East 
Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Miss  Ann  Batchelder 
Woodstock 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond 

Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 

West  Virginia 
Mrs.  U.  V.  Vincent 
Shinnston 

Wisconsin 
Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackerman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Alvora,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Bankston,  La. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Orville  Black,  California 
Mrs.  William  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Brown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Mr’  Robert  Bruere,  D.  C. 

Mil  3  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  Ross  A.  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 


Rogers,  Jr.,  N.  Y; 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 
Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S. 

Mrs.  Alden 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  Delaware 
Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Edwards,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  Bordon  Estee,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Susan  Lawrence  Gehrman,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Tenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Miss  Lola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 


iNiational  Advisory  Council 


Vice  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

C.  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 
Potter,  Minn. 


Secretary,  Mr*.  Geo.  Day,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Lindsay,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Loyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Miss  Marian  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  E.  McCall,  Tenn. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Horton  Pope,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ridenbaugh,  Idaho 
Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Isaac  Reese,  Tenn. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Shields,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelson,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tolhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Vollmer,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Col. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Otero  Warren,  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 

Miss  hannie  Witherspoon,  Mis*. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Woodward,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeislar,  Ill. 


Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

Finance 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewi* 


National  Department 

Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger 

Legislative 

Miss  Doris  Steven* 


Press 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 
Mrs.  Alice  Gram  Hidden 

Political 

Mr*.  Abby  Scott  Baker 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Mary  Dubrow 
Mi**  Julia  Emory 
Mi*a  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 


Miss  Betty  Gram 
Miss  Gladys  Greiner 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Mis*  Rebecca  Hourwicfc 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenatein 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Moller 
Miss  Vivian  Pierce 
Mis*  Anita  Pollitzer 


Mis*  Clara  Louise  Rowe 
Mis*  Ruth  Small 
Mis*  Margaret  Whittemore 
Mia*  Joy  Young 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


British  Women  Candidates 

RITISH  women  are  planning  to  take  an 
active  a  part  in  the  elections  for  members 
off  the  County  Councils  as  they  did  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  last  winter.  “The  Com¬ 
mon  Cause”  gives  a  list  of  the  women  who  are 
running  for  the  London  County  Council.  It 
reports: 

“We  have  not  yet  received  the  names  of 
many  women  candidates.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nominations  need  only 
be  revised  seven  days  before  the  polling-day, 
which  in  the  case  of  County  Councils  is  to  be 
some  time  between  March  1st  and  the  8th. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling,  however,  in  London 
districts  that  the  older  parties  in  the  L.C.C 
are  not  placing  many  of  their  seats  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  women,  and  that  those  that  are  being 
so  placed  are  not,  by  anv  means,  the  safest 
ones!  The  London  Labour  Party  is,  we  believe, 
trying  to  find  women  candidates — so  far  with¬ 
out  much  success.  In  the  shires  the  elections 
are  not  run  on  either  such  party  or  such  costly 
lines,  but  a  woman  must  be  very  well  known 
and  possess  much  influence  in  her  district  to 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  returned.  The 
list  of  women  candidates  for  London  is  at 
present  as  follows:  The  Duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Progressive  Candidate,  Southwark;  Miss 
Nettie  Adler,  Progressive  Candidate,  Central 
Hackney;  Lady  Trustram  Eve,  Municipal  Re¬ 
former,  North  Hackney:  Miss  Rosamond 
Smith,  Municipal  Reformer,  Shoreditch;  Miss 
Susan  Lawrence,  Labour  Candidate,  Poplar; 
Mrs.  Hudson  Lyle,  Municipal  Reformer,  Ful¬ 
ham;  Mrs.  Yates,  Independent  Candidate, 
North  Lambeth.  Neither  Miss  Wallace,  the 
present  deputychairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  nor  Dr.  Sophia  Jevons  has  as  yet 
found  a  constituency.  We  understand  that 
Mrs.  How  Martyn,  late  Parliamentary  Candi¬ 
date  for  Hendon,  is  standing  for  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Council.” 

Still  Child  Labor 

HE  Children’s  Bureau  has  shown  in  one 
of  its  recent  bulletins  just  why  the  new 
Federal  Child  Labor  Law  is  effective  in 
taking  only  comparatively  few  of  the  child  la¬ 
borers  out  of  work.  It  deals  with  the  children 
who  are  employed  in  factories,  mines  and 
quarries — the  children  who  wo'rk  in  these  three 
occupations  embrace  only  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  two  million  children  between  io 
and  16  who  are  now  working  in  this  country. 
The  law  fails  to  touch  the  children  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  who  constitute  a  large  percent 
of  the  child  wo'rkers. 

State  laws  up  to  the  present  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate  in  doing  away  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children.  The  six  states  where 
the  age  limit  is  above  14  years,  have  excep¬ 


tions  to  the  law  in  every  state  but  one.  Two 
states  have  no  limit  for  the  hours  a  child  may 
work.  Seventeen  states  allow  children  under 
sixteen  years  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  a 
day. 

These  facts  point  out  two  things  very  defi¬ 
nitely:  first  the  impossibility  of  securing  re¬ 
form  for  our  whole  country  by  means  of  state 
action;  second  the  imperative  need  for  women 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  order  to  improve,  intolerable  conditions 
kke  those  dealing  with  the  employment  of  lit¬ 
tle  children. 

Two  Women  to  Advise  Peace  Delegates 

WING  to  the  constant  petitioning  of  the 
peace  delegates  by  women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions  urging  that  women  be  consulted 
about  the  matters  laid  before  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  two  American  women  representing  the 
Woman’s  Trade  Union  League  have  gone 
to  France.  The  two  women  are  Miss 
Rose  Schneiderman,  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Mary  Anderson,  of  the  United  States 
Women  in  Industry  service.  These  women 
will  represent  women  wage  earners  and  will  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  child  labor,  night  work 
for  women,  a  shorter  working  day,  sweated  in¬ 
dustry  and  any  other  problems  affecting  wo¬ 
men  and  children  in  industry. 

Our  government  is  constantly  giving  women 
some  small  measure  of  recognition  like  this 
which  will  be  almost  worthless  as  long  as  the 
same  government  persists  in  denying  the  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  women.  It  gives  women  no  real  powr- 
er;  it  puts  them  in  positions  where  they  may 
work  and  where  they  may  be  consulted,  but 
never  in  position  where  their  word  is  lav-'. 

Austrian  Women  Hold  Offices 

WELVE  women  have  seats  on  the  Vienna 
municipal  council — two  middle  class,  five 
Catholics,  five  socialists.  The  school  di¬ 
rector  Marie  Schwarz,  is  also  a  member. 

The  government  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  formation  of 
juries  has  accepted  the  proposition  that  wo¬ 
men  should  be  appointed  jurors.  They  agreed, 
however,  that  the  final  decision  in  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
which  women  are  represented.  Until  the  final 
decision  the  commission  recommended  that 
women  be  allowed  to  sit  on  juries  but  that 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Deputations  to  Senator  Borah 

HILF,  Senator  Borah  tours  the  country 
to  bring  to  light  oppositon  to  the 
League  of  Nation^,  suffragists  in  the 
cities  that  Senator  Borah  will  visit  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  greet  him  with  delegations  that  will 


bring  to  light  the  widespread  opposition  to 
the  Senator’s  stand  on  national  suffrage.. 

The  first  such  deputation  to  meet  him  with 
the  demand  that  he  reconsider  his  inconsistent 
position  on  the  enfranchisement  of  women  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York,  where  the  senator  spoke 
on  Thursday,  March  6.  This  deputation  of 
New  York  women  voters  was  headed  by  Mrs. 
William  Kearns,  Congressional  District  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  acting  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Branch  of  the  Party;  Mrs. 
Hornsby  Evans  and  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thomp¬ 
son. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  March  7,  the  dep¬ 
utation  met  Senator  Borah  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  and  there  ensued  a  con¬ 
ference  lasting  over  an  hour.  The  women  ex¬ 
pressed  their  surprise  and  chagrin  that  a  man 
so  well  versed  in  public  affairs  should  have  got 
himself  so  tangled  up  in  his  own  inconsist¬ 
encies  on  the  question  of  national  suffrage. 
They  said  that  if  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
federal  action  as  a  matter  of  principle,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  grave  misrepresentation  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate  in  1910, 
and  when  he  campaigned  for  suffrage  in  New 
York  in  1915.  They  taxed  him  with  his  state¬ 
ment  given  to  the  Woman’s  Party  leaders  be¬ 
fore  the  November  elections,  and  with  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conflicting  telegrams  to  the  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  League  and  to  others  in  Idaho  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

Suffrage  in  the  North  and  the  South 

AFTER  the  Governor  of  Vermont  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  vetoed  the  Presidential 
suffrage  bill  in  Vermont,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  no  right  to  do  this  so  the  Vcmont 
bill  has  become  a  law. 

In  North  Carolina  a  municipal  suffrage  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  state  Senate.  The  vote 
was  35  to  12.  The  vote  in  the  lower  house 
showed  a  smaller  favorable  majority,  but  was 
finally  defeated  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
opponents  who  were  absent  were  paired  and 
those  favorable  to  the  measure  who  were  ab¬ 
sent  were  not  allowed  to  pair.  The  North 
Carolina  legislature  has  planned  for  a  special 
session  next  year,  when  they  will  be  given  a 
chance  probably  to  ratify  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment. 

Women  on  the  Battle-front 

N  reporting  fatalities  of  fifty-seven  Y.M.C.A. 
workers  in  France  the  statement  is  made 
that  ten  of  this  number  were  women.  One 
woman  was  killed  by  a  bomb  explosion  and 
another  by  shell  fire.  Women  giving  their 
lives  for  a  government  of  men  which  refuses 
them  just  recognition  should  arouse  the  indig¬ 
nation  not  alone  of  the  women  but  of  the  men 
who  force  women  to  remain  outside. 
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The  Suffragist 


Her  Pressure  on  Congress 

Suffrage  Lobbyist  Card  Index  Keeps  Tab  on  Members 

Reprint  From  New  Yoik  Times,  March  2,  1919 


MANY  rumors  have  been  afloat 
in  Washington  about  the 
methods  used  by  the  suf¬ 
frage  lobby  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  members  of  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  put  through  the 
Federal  amendment  extending  the 
franchise  to  women.  This  account 
of  an  elaborate  card  index  throws 
light  on  the  system,  which,  the 
suffragists,  say,  includes  no  im¬ 
proper  tactics. 

NEITHER  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  swung  from 
the  anti-suffrage  to  the  pro¬ 
suffrage  column  nor  those  who  re¬ 
main  in  the  list  of  the  antis  are 
aware  that  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  at 
Washington  is  a  card  index  system 
so  extensive  in  detail,  political  and 
personal,  that  twenty-two  differ¬ 
ent  cards  are  required  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative. 

The  use  to  which  this  card  in¬ 
dex  has  been  put,  in  bringing 
“pressure”  to  bear  on  members  of 
Congress  to  vote  for  the  suffrage 
amendment,  will  be  a  revelation  to 
them,  as  it  will  to  people  gener¬ 
ally.  Housed  in  a  room  not  much 
larger  than  a  good-sized  pantry,  it  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  which  are  launched  the  attacks  to 
change  votes  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  To 
the  index,  and  the  machinery  it  sets  to  work, 
chief  credit  is  given  for  the  gains  in  votes  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  further  opera¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  produce  victory  for  the 
amendment  in  the  next  Congress. 

Suppose  a  Congressman  says  to  a  lobbyist 
under  this  system:  “I  don’t  think  my  district 
is  much  interested  in  woman  suffrage.  I  get 
very  few  letters  in  favor  of  it  from  my  con¬ 
stituents.”  Then  through  the  card  index  an 
effort  is  at  once  made  to  start  a  flood  of  let¬ 
ters  pro-suffrage  from  the  member’s  district, 
so  far  as  possible  from  persons  known  to  him. 

Suppose  the  Congressman  has  what  is  known 
as  a  “financial  backer.”  The  system  seeks  to 
find  out  who  he  is,  to  convert  him  to  woman 
suffrage,  and  to  induce  him  to  bring  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear  on  the  member  in  question.  In  a 
word,  whoever  and  whatever  has  the  most  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Congressman  the  elaborate  card 
index  is  designed  to  discover  and  to  set  to 
work  to  change  the  member  over. 

This  centres  interest,  in  the  beginning,  on 
what  the  cards  of  the  index  are  about.  They 
are  as  follows: 


No.  i — Contains  the  member’s  name  and  his 
biography  as  contained  in  the  Congressional 
Directory. 

No.  2 — A  key  card,  has  these  headings: 

Ancestry,  Nativity,  Education,  Religion,  Of¬ 
fices  Held,  General  Information. 

No.  3 — A  sub-card  under  the  foregoing,  as 
are  those  yet  to  be  given,  contains  these  head¬ 
ings:  Birth,  Date,  Place,  Number  of  Children, 
Additional  Information. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 — Are  respectively  for  Father, 
Mother,  Brothers.  They  have  headings  to 
elicit  full  information  on  these  subjects,  as 
Nativity,  Education,  Occupation. 

No.  7 — Education:  Preparatory  School  and 
College. 

No.  8 — Religion:  Name  of  Church,  Date  of 
Entrance,  Position  Held  in  Church,  Church 
Work. 

No.  9 — Military  Service:  Dates,  Offices,  Bat¬ 
tles,  Additional  Information. 

No.  io — Occupation:  Past,  Present. 

No.  ii — Labor  Record. 

Nos.  12  and  13— Are  set  aside  for  Literary 
Work  and  Lecture  Work. 

No.  14  Newspapers:  Meaning  what  news¬ 
papers  the  member  reads  and  those  that  have 
the  most  influence  over  him. 


Nos.  15  and  16 — Are  respectively 
for  Recreation  and  Hobbies 
Nos.  17  and  18 — Are  devoted  to 
Health  and  Habits. 

No.  19 — Politcal  Life  Prior  to 
Congress:  Offices  Held,  Whether 
Supported  Prohibition  Amend¬ 
ment,  Offices  Run  For. 

No.  20 — Political  life  in  Con¬ 
gress:  Terms,  Date,  Party,  Bills 
Introduced,  Bills  Supported,  Com¬ 
mittees. 

No.  21 — Suffrage  Record:  Out¬ 
side  of  Congress,  In  Congress. 

No.  22 — Votes  Cast  in  Election 
of  Member. 

Whatever  lodges  and  clubs  the 
member  may  belong  to  are  entered 
on  the  cards;  every  fact  that  has 
any  bearing  on  his  personality, 
opinions,  and  mental  makeup  is 
minutely  detailed.  No  detail — in 
the  words  of  an  authoritative 
statement  —  is  overlooked  that 
might  give  a  lobbyist  an  :nsight 
into  how  best  to  approach  the 
Congressman  in  question. 

ISS  Maud  Younger  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lobby  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  and  directs  the  use  of  the 
card  index.  She  is  frankly  enthusiastic  over 
the  methods  employed  and  their  results.  When 
asked  about  the  card  index  system  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  other  day,  she  took  the  inquirer  to 
the  room  where  the  records  are  kept,  and  drew 
from  one  of  the  cases  a  set  of  cards  that  con¬ 
cerned  a  senator  who  was  not  in  office  long, 
so  that  the  entries  were  few.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  above  list  was  taken. 

“I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  show  a  set  that 
has  been  filled  out  with  information,”  Miss 
Younger  said,  “as  that  is  confidential.” 

“Some  of  your  opponents  assert  that  you 
have  gathered  information  about  members  of 
Congress  which  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
known  and  that  this  has  been  employed,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  attempt  to  change  them  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,”  said  the  inquirer. 

“There  js  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Miss  Younger.  “Such  information  has 
been  offered,  but  we  have  refused  to  accept  it. 
We  have  never  for  one  moment  considered 
employing  such  methods.” 

“How  do  you  use  the  system?” 

Miss  Younger  searched  through  several  sets 
of  the  cards.  “This  will  show,”  she  said.  “It 
is  a  lobby  slip.  After  a  Congressman,  as  a  new 
member,  is  entered  on  a  set  of  the  cards  in  the 
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index,  a  new  addition  is  made  to  the  set  every 
time  one  of  our  lobbyists  or  a  suffragist  dele¬ 
gation  visits  him.  The  lobbyist,  when  she 
starts  out,  receives  a  lobby  slip  which  has  if 
list  of  entries  to  bring  out  fully  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  obtains.  Here,  on  this  slip,  under 
the  heading,  ‘Exact  Statement  and  Remarks,’ 
are  these  words  made  by  the  Congressman  to 
our  lobbyist,  ‘Put  me  down  on  the  mourner’s 
bench.  I  am  thinking  about  it.’ 

“Then,”  said  Miss  Younger,  with  heightened 
animation,  “we  would  get  busy  with  the  index. 
We  would  go  through  the  records  to  find  out 
just  where  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  him. 
Suppose  we  saw  he  was  a 
strong  labor  man.  Labor 
organizations,  we  have 
found,  are  usually  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  us.  We  would 
get  after  those  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  that  had  the 
most  influence  over  him 
individually  to  vole  for 
suffrage. 

“Suppose,  say,  our  in¬ 
formation  was  that  he  was 
controlled  by  another  who 
was  his  financial  backer. 

We  would  get  the  finan¬ 
cial  backer  if  possible,  and 
then  the  conversion  would 
be  complete.  Only  the 
other  day  we  won  over 
the  financial  backer  of  a 
senator  who  had  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment. 

He  has  become  convinced 
that  the  future  of  the  sen¬ 
ator  depends  on  his  be¬ 
coming  a  supporter  of  suf¬ 
frage.  He  has  promised 
to  write  to  the  senator  and 
we  expect  a  change  ir.  the 
senator’s  vote  the  next 
time  the  amendment  comes 
up.  Twenty-two  senators 
have  changed  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  suffrage 
since  I  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton.”  (Miss  Younger  took 
charge  of  the  card  index 
system  three  years  ago.) 

ISS  Younger  was  asked  whether  detec¬ 
tives  were  employed  in  getting  some  of 
the  information  for  the  cards  of  the  in¬ 
dex. 

“No,”  she  answered,  “not  one.  We  are  or¬ 
ganized  all  over  the  country,  and  thus  can 
reach  out  into  the  district  in  which  the  mem¬ 
ber  lives  and  ask  our  own  members  to  find 
out  what  we  want.  Then  here  in  Washington 
we  get  information  about  one  Congressman 
from  another  Congressman.” 

Miss  Younger  drew  three  more  illustrations 
from  among  the  Lobby  Slips  and  read  them 
off: 


“‘Member  stated  he  would  not  vote  for  it  if 
every  voter  in  his  district  asked  him.”  A  Con¬ 
gressman  like  that  is  difficult  to  deal  with,” 
was  the  comment.  “But  sending  lobbyists  from 
his  district  to  see  him  pays;  it  works  in  an¬ 
other  way.  We  sent  a  woman  to  see  a  Con¬ 
gressman  of  this  kind.  She  was  from  his  dis¬ 
trict.  He  spoke  rudely  to  her  and  made  her 
angry.  She  came  back  here  and  subscribed 
$loo  to  our  fund,  and  went  home  determined 
to  do  all  she  could  to  defeat  him  when  he  ran 
for  re-election. 

“  ‘Women  in  my  State  don’t  want  it,’  ”  Miss 


Younger  read  from  the  second  slip.  “A  case 
like  that  is  encouraging,”  she  said.  “We  see 
that  he  begins  to  get  letters  and  telegrams  in 
large  numbers  from  his  state.  One  Congress¬ 
man  on  whom  we  started  a  campaign  received 
so  many  letters  and  telegrams  that  he  said: 
‘If  you  will  only  stop  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment.  It  keeps  my  office  force  busy  all 
day  answering  letters  about  suffrage  alone.’  ” 

“Why  do  you  want  to  know  the  number  of 
lodges  and  clubs  the  member  belongs  to?” 

“In  them  we  often  find  the  men  who  have  the 
most  influence  over  the  Congressman.  There 
is  a  definite  purpose  in  every  card.  To  know 


the  hobbies  of  a  member  may  seem  inconse¬ 
quential,  but  that  often  paves  the  way  for  a 
favorable  introduction  better  than  anything 
else,  and,  for  instance,  a  man  who  plays  golf 
with  a  member  may  find  just  the  right  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  suffrage.  That  is  why  we  col¬ 
lect  all  we  can  about  the  Congressman’s  fam¬ 
ily  life.  The  entry  calling  for  his  ancestry 
may  seem  unnecessary  at  first  glance,  but  thaf 
may  supply  the  clue.  Some  races  are  more 
disposed  to  suffrage  than  others. 

“It  is  important  to  know  all  about  the 
mother,  and  that  explains  why  a  whole  card 
is  devoted  to  her.  Mothers  continue  to  have 
strong  influence  over  their 
sons.  Some  married  men 
listen  to  their  mothers 
more  than  to  their  wives. 
You  will  hear  a  man  tell¬ 
ing  his  wife  how  his 
mother  used  to  do  it,  and 
then  we  know  from  his 
frequent  reference  to  his 
mother  that  if  we  can 
make  of  her  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  for  suffrage  we 
have  the  best  of  chances 
of  winning  the  son,  or  if 
it  is  the  wife  who  has  the 
strong  influence  and  she 
is  an  anti,  we  know  that 
our  first  work  must  be  to 
convert  the  wife  to  our 
cause.  Why  do  we  devote 
a  card  to  the  brothers? 
One  of  them  may  have 
the  necessary  influence. 

“We  specially  want  the 
character  of  the  member 
— his  standing  in  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

“Why  do  you  want  to 
know  the  habits  of  the 
Congressman?” 

"For  several  reasons. 
For  example,  some  Con¬ 
gressmen  get  to  their  of¬ 
fices  early;  one  that  I 
know  at  7:30,  and  ihis  is 
often  the  best  time  d.uing 
the  day  to  see  them.  Then 
if  a  member  is  a  drinking 
man  we  want  to  know  that.  One  of  our  lob¬ 
byists  may  go  to  him  and  not  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  him. 

“In  1913  the  money  we  allotted  for  lobbying 
was  $10.  Since  then  we  have  raised  mote  than 
$425,000.  Our  expenses  in  Washington  this 
year  will  be  $100,000.” 

*  *  * 

A  Vindication  for  the  Military 

Service  men  in  New  York  volunteer  as  a 
“Guard  of  Honor”  to  the  suffragists,  to  ex¬ 
press  their  contempt  for  the  rowdies  in  uni¬ 
form  who  rough-handled  the  women  the-e  on 
March  4. 


Changing  Senate  Votes 

HOW  nine  votes  have  been  won  in  the  Senate  since  the  amendment  nassed 
the  House.” — From  the  records  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  who  had  voted  against  the 
amendment  in  1914,  declared  his  unwillingness  to  change  his  position,  but  said 
that  if  he  believed  his  state  desired  him  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  he  would. 
Suffragists  appealed  to  the  state  legislature  to  make  known  its  desire.  He 
was  then  instructed  by  the  state  legislature  to  vote  favorably,  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  support. 

Senator  Culberson,  of  Texas,  an  opponent  of  the  amendment,  was  ap¬ 
proached  through  his  state  legislature  and  constituency.  Suffragists  made 
the  rounds  of  the  members,  and  procured  the  signatures  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  to  a  petition  asking  Senator  Culberson  to  vote  yea.  He  then  agreed  to 
change  his  position. 

Senator  Gerry,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  in  part  converted  to  the  justice 
of  voting  for  the  federal  amendment  by  a  resolution  from  his  state  legislature 
asking  for  his  support  of  it. 

Senator  King,  of  Utah,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  detei  pained  opponents. 
Nevertheless,  the  suffragists  believed  that  he  would  ultimately  see  the  justice 
of  their  arguments.  They  went  into  his  state  and  campaigned  up  and  down  it, 
persuading  the  people  to  express  their  desires  through  resolutions  and  peti¬ 
tions.  These,  along  with  letters,  poured  in  upon  Senator  King  bv  the  thou¬ 
sands,  until  his  opposition  was  overcome. 

Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  was  the  first  to  announce  his  conversion 
after  the  vote  in  the  House.  He  stated  that  the  President’s  declaration  for  the 
federal  amendment  had  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  reason  to  oppose  it 
on  the  grounds  of  policy  or  principle,  and  that  he  would  cordially  vote  for  it. 

Republican  leaders  of  the  country  were  interviewed  by  the  suffragists  and 
urged  to  procure  votes  on  their  side  of  the  Senate,  in  ordet  to  live  up  to  the 
good  Rpublican  record  made  in  the  House  vote.  Senators  Harding,  Kellogg, 
Page,  and  Sutherland  were  finally  persuaded  that  it  was  the  part  of  justice  and 
party  wisdom  to  support  the  amendment. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

1917,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  25 
(of_  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating,  Taylor 
and  Hayden.  Reintroduced  in  the  House  De¬ 
cember  18,  1917,  by  Representatives  Rankin 

t  Raker,  Hayden,  Taylor,  Keating  and  Mondell. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  House  all  resolutions  reintroduced  on  De¬ 
cember  18  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage. 

Reported  in  the  Senate 

Favorably  September  15,  1917. 

Favorably  September  17,  1918. 

Reported  in  the  House 

By  Judiciary  Committee  without  recommenda¬ 
tion  December  15,  1917. 

By  Suffrage  Committee  with  recommendation 
January  8,  1918. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

October  1,  1918,  yeas  54,  nays  30,  failing  by 
2  of  the  two-thirds  vote. 

February  10,  1919,  yeas  55,  nays  29,  failing  by 

one  of  the  necessary  two-  th'rds  vote. 

In  the  House 

Passed  January  10,  1918,  by  one  vote. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following 
articles  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  leg¬ 
islation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 


Subscriptions :  Domestic,  $1.00 ;  Foreign,  $1.50.  Single  copies  5  cents.  Make  checks,  drafts,  ana  post 
office  orders  payable  to  The  Treasurer  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter,  Nov.  14,  1913,  at  the  Postoffice 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  act  of  March  3,1879 
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HIS  is  no  time  for  discouragement. 

On  the  contrary,  suffragists  may  be  deservedly  strengthened  in 
spi'  it  over  the  activities  of  the  last  hours  of  the  Congress  just  ended. 

OOK  whither  we  have  come  in  two  years’  time ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  legislative  session  now  closed  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  still  avowedly  opposed  to  the  Federal  Amendment. 


At  its  end  the  Administration  was  actively  urging  the  bill’s  final  passage. 
The  President  had  used  all  his  eloquence  in  its  behalf  before  the  Senate. 
When  he  found  that  he  must  use  something  more  than  eloquence  to  force  its 
passage,  he  did  make  the  attempt,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  lan¬ 
guished  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  with  little  hope  of 
passage.  There  were  only  185  votes  pledged  for  it  in  the  House  or  Rep 
resentatives,  out  of  the  290  needed  to  pass. 

Then  the  President  completely  changed  his  attitude,  announced  in  favor 
of  the  bdl,  the  necessary  votes  were  won,  and  the  amendment  passed  the 
House  by  one  vote  on  January  10,  1918.  At  the  end  of  the  session  in  March, 
1919,  there  were  enough  votes  publicly  pledged  to  have  passed  the  Resolution 
again. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  had 
in  the  Senate  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 
Twenty-one  votes  were  lacking  for  its  passage  there. 

The  session  came  to  an  end  with  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  64  VOTES 
NEEDED  FOR  ITS  PASSAGE  PUBLICLY  PLEDGED.  If  it  could  have 
been  given  a  roll  call  it  would  have  won  in  March. 

SUFFRAGE  has  advanced  immeasurably.  Perhaps  just  a  little  more  effort, 
a  little  more  determination,  a  little  more  persistence,  and  it  would  have 
been  victorious. 

That  is  our  chance  now.  Congress  wall  probably  be  called  in  June  or 
earlier.  If  it  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amendment  will  pass. 

It  is  our  business  to  see  that  it  does  pass,  and  pass  immediately! 

IF  every  suffragist  in  this  country  will  seize  the  opportunity  given  us,  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  convening  of  Congress,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  successful.  Women  must  see  to  it  that  from  every  Con¬ 
gressional  District  the  demands  of  that  district  are  made  clear  to  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  If  every  Congressman  and  every  Senator  is  flooded  with  letters 
and  telegrams  from  his  constituency,  he  will  realize  the  utmost  importance 
of  the  question, —and  it  must  win. 

Do  it  now, — not  afterward. 

Women  of  America,  this  is  your  responsibility. 


March  22,  1919 
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The  Prison  Special  Through  the  West 


1HE  tour  of  the  Prison  Special  may  well 
be  called  a  “Triumphal  Tour.”  Not  for  a 
long  time  has  any  one  such  small  group 
stirred  up  such  enthusiasm,  such  nation-wide 
enthusiasm,  and  left  so  much  earnest  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  goodwill  in  its  wake.  And  this  broad 
path  inscribed  by  the  Prison  Special  across  the 
map  of  the  United  States  has  become  a  path  of 
people  freshly  awakened  to  the  deep  import¬ 
ance  of  immediate  national  action  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  enfranchisement. 

San  Francisco,  Denver,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Syracuse— as  the  Special  passed 
through  the  West  and  turned  eatsward — all 
outdid  themselves  in  honoring  these  “valiant 
fighters  in  the  cause  of  women”  as  the  San 
Francisco  “Bulletin”  termed  them. 


OF  their  entrance  into  San  Francisco  we 
have  the  following  account,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco  "Bulletin” 
of  February  28: 


San  Francisco  Stirred  by  Pleas  of  Nation 
Campaigners 

By  Carmen  Ballen 


WEARING  the  gray  uniform  of  the 
woman  prisoner  under  jail  sentence 
and  lockstepping  in  true  convict 
style,  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  greeted  San  Francisco  with  a  smile 
as  they  marched  proudly  from  the  train 
at  the  Third  and  Townsend  streets  depot 
today. 

Every  one  of  them  has  experienced  the 
workhouse.  Several  have  undergone  forci¬ 
ble  feeding.  Others  have  known  what  it 
means  to  be  made  to  “move  on”  by  an 
officious  policeman  for  passing  pamphlets 
advocating  women’s  equality  with  man 
and  universal  suffrage.  And  yet  all  are 
proud  of  their  prison  records,  their  en¬ 
forced  detention,  their  compulsory  meals, 
and  their  tilts  with  the  blue-coated  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  law.  Not  one  but  would  re¬ 
peat  the  offense  a  thousand  times  were  she 
but  given  the  chance  Several  expressed  a 
willingness,  nay,  even  an  eager  desire,  to 
again  sacrifice  their  comfort  and  well-be¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  suffrage. 

And  they  looked  good  to  me  and  to  all 
the  cheering  reception  committee  of  San 
Francisco  today  as  carrying  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners  beaiing  the  mot¬ 
toes  of  their  cause,  they  greeted  their  Cali¬ 
fornia  sisters  who  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote. 

Vehement  cheers  upheld  Miss  Gale 
Laughlin  when  she  said  in  her  address  of 
welcome: 

“We  are  but  asking  the  liberty  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  these  United  States  gives  to 
every  citizen. 

"In  the  history  Q'f  the  world  st'll  to  be 
recorded  your  glorious  sacrifice  will  ap¬ 


Police  Welcoming  Mrs.  Havemeyer  in  Syracuse 


pear,  even  as  the  heroes  of  1776,  even  as 
the  fighters  for  this  constitution  which  is 
interpreted  to  grant  to  the  colored  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  country  what  is  denied  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  land — the  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  its  government.” 

Miss  Laughlin’s  words  were  taken  up 
and  joyously  seconded  from  every  side. 

After  their  splendid  welcoming  reception  at 
the  station,  and  a  widely  cheered  progress 
thence  to  the  mayor’s  office  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  official  welcome  of  the  city,  the 
members  of  the  Prison  Special  were  escorted 
to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  as  guests  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  where  over  six  hundred  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco  had 
gathered  to  greet  them. 

Mrs.  Elinore  Carlisle,  Chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
presided  at  the  luncheon.  Miss  Mary  Winsor 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  of  New 
York;  and  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  of  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.  C.,  were  the  principle  speakers 
among  the  “Prisoners.”  At  the  speakers’  ta¬ 
ble  there  sat  with  them  to  do  honor  to  the 
women.  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  Stanford  University. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  the  luncheon  speak 
of  the  “tremendous  rounds  of  applause  which 
answered  Miss  Winsor’s  frank  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Party.”  Mrs.  Baker’s 
recital  of  the  outrageous  handling  to  which 
the  women  pickets  have  been  subjected  during 
arrest  was,  the  reports  tell  us,  received  with 
a  storm  of  hisses  and  great  indignation. 

A  huge  mass-meeting  was  held  that  night  in 
the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  where  people 
thronged  to  hear  the  story  of  the  picket  pris¬ 
oners  and  remained  to  cheer  them  vocifer¬ 
ously  for  their  work  and  to  pass  with  great 
enthusiasm  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate  to  bring  this  work  to  an 
immediate  and  successful  conclusion.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  cause. 
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The  Suffragist 


One  interesting  commentary  on  the  state  of 
San  Francisco’s  interest  in  suffrage  occurred 
the  day  before  the  Prison  Special  group  ar¬ 
rived.  Mayor  Rolfe — who  sent  messages  of  the 
greatest  regret  that  he  could  not  personally  be 
in  the  city  to  welcome  the  suffrage  campaign¬ 
ers — left  that  day  for  Washington  to  attend  a 
conference  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson. 
He  carried  with  him  a  message  from  California 
women,  the  suffragists  of  the  West,  ask¬ 
ing  for  immediate  national  action  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  question.  The  Mayor  received  this  mes¬ 
sage  at  “the  first  floating  suffrage  meeting,” 
as  it  was  called,  when  Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mack- 
rille,  a  prominent  San  Francisco  suffrage 
worker,  and  a  group  of  representative  women 
of  the  state  accompanied  the  Mayor  on  the 
firry  to  Oakland,  where  he  took  his  train.  The 
Mayor  was  much  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  their  plea,  and  assured  them  of  his  heartiest 
cooperation,  saying  that  he  would  not  only 
deliver  their  message,  but  would  add  to  it 
whatever  personal  influence  he  might  have 
with  the  California  members  and  with  the 
President. 

OGDEN,  Utah,  had  been  left  off  the  itin¬ 
erary  of  the  Prison  Special,  but  a  brief 
stop  there  of  thirty  minutes  enroute  from 
San  Francisco  to  Denver  gave  opportunity  for 
a  short  meeting  in  the  station. 

Mrs.  Lila  Eccles  Brimhall,  of  Ogden,  a 
friend  of  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  one  of  the 
“prisoners”  from  the  special  train,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  a  very  beautiful  tea  at  the  Berthanna 
Club  to  which  five  hundred  persons  had  been 
invited.  All  members  of  the  train  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  stop  in  Ogden  would  be  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  when  the  change  in  time 
of  an  hour  was  discovered,  it  was  decided  that 
Miss  Lucy  Branham  should  remain  in  Ogden 
until  the  next  morning  and  rejoin  the  Prison 
Special  in  Denver.  Miss  Branham  addressed 
the  meeting  at  the  Club  for  over  an  hour,  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  picketing  of  the  White 
Flouse.  At  the  close  of  her  address  a  financial 
committee  was  arranged  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  work  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party.  Many  emphatic  telegrams  were  sent  to 
President  Wilson  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
which  were  forwarded  immediately. 

ON  the  day  before  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
adjourned  the  Prison  Special  reached 
Denver.  The  quality  of  the:r  welcome 
there  was  heightened  by  the  realization  that 
this  session  of  our  governing  body  was  speed¬ 
ily  coming  to  an  end  with  woman’s  demand 
for  self-determination  still  unanswered;  it  was 
tinged  by  an  even  larger  sympathy  and  an 
even  greater  degree  of  indignation  on  behalf 
of  these  women  who  had  given  so  deeply  of 
their  strength,  their  goal  as  yet  unwon. 

Of  the  evening’s  mass  meeting  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  theatre  the  Denver  "Post”  says: 

The  picket  story  was  told  to  an  en¬ 
thralled  Denver  audience  which  crowded 
parquet,  boxes  and  balconies  and  listened 


with  the  closest  attention  for  more  than 
two  hours  to  the  speeches  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  ex-prisoners. 

If  the  managers  of  the  “prison  special” 
had  hand-picked  the  audience  to  insure 
representation  of  all  classes,  they  could 
not  have  talked  to  people  more  to  their 
liking.  Society  was  there  in  evening 
gowns;  business  men  and  women  were 
there;  old-time  Democrats  faithful  to 
President  Wilson  and  all  his  works,  were 
there  in  large  numbers;  Republicans  were 
largely  represented;  labor  was  there;  a 
group  of  Democratic  legislators  occupied 
a  box.  And  when  a  resolution  was  read 
in  which  the  President  was  most  emphati¬ 
cally  urged  to  make  one  final  effort  to 
have  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
adopted  immediately,  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  in  the  audience,  regardless  of  party 
or  class,  stood  up  to  be  counted. 

The  resolution  above  referred  to  was  one 
urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  special 
session  of  the  new  Congress  to  do  the  work 
which  the  old  Congress  has  left  undone. 

The  audience  at  Denver  was  very  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  dramatization  of  the  picket 
struggle,  which  was  presented  to  them  on  the 
stage  of  the  Broadway  theatre.  Miss  Lucy 
Burns  told  this  story,  and  as  she  described 
the  picketing  of  the  White  House  Miss  Berthe 
Arnold  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker  appeared  at 
her  right  hand  bearing  the  purple,  white  and 
gold  picket  banners,  and  between  then  Miss 
Edith  Ainge  with  an  inscribed  silken  banner 
reading:  "I  tell  you  frankly,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  justice  can  not  longer  be  denied  in 
these  United  States,”  the  quotation  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson’s  speech  so  often  used  on  the 
Picket  Line.  As  Miss  Burns  reached  the  de¬ 
scription  of  prison  days,  Miss  Gladys  Greiner 
and  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams  entered  and  stood  at 
her  left  clad  in  the  ugly  and  suggestive  prison 
uniforms.  This  silent  dramatization  of  her 
words  lent  great  effect  to  Miss  Burns’  story. 

The  Denver  “Times”  has  the  following  to 
say  of  the  meeting: 

Some  who  came  were  curious,  others 
came  to  jeer,  but  all  fell  under  the  spell  of 
the  group  of  women  who  arrived  here  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  “prison  special”  and  who 
spoke  at  the  mass  meeting  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  theater  last  night.  Disappointment 
rewarded  those  who  had  expected  to  see  a 
group  of  militants  resembling  the  “terrors” 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  who  expected  to 
hear  a  rabid  harangue,  for  there,  seated  on 
the  platform,  was  a  group  of  beautifully 
gowned  women,  many  of  them  very  pretty 
and  all  of  them  womanly  in  appearance 
and  voice. 

The  women  of  the  special  represent  all 
types  of  their  sex.  Some  of  them  are  poli¬ 
ticians.  Lavinia  Dock  was  one  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  a  white- 
haired,  motherly  woman,  is  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  leading  surgeons  of  New  York.  Ber¬ 


tha  Arnold,  pretty  Colorado  Springs  so¬ 
ciety  girl,  has  just  reached  the  voting  age. 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker  is  the  wife  of  an  army 
captain,  and  Vida  Milholland  is  a  singer 
who  has  given  up  her  time  and  art  to  the 
suffrage  cause. 

In  their  midst  sat  Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  state  chairman  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party. 

Very  few  of  them  spoke,  but  those  who 
did  were  convincing.  Their  speeches  were 
as  different  as  were  the  women  themselves. 
Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Raker,  with  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  sense  of  humor,  taunted  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  a  subtle  manner  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  purpose  of  the  prison  special. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  a  red-haired,  firm-jawed 
young  woman  who  has  been  in  jail  six 
times  in  behalf  of  the  suffrage  cause,  was 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  witty  Mrs  Baker, 
for  she  was  very  serious.  She  evidently 
had  not  enjoyed  her  sojourn  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  jail. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  told  facts.  She  is  a 
practical  woman  and  her  one  thought  was 
to  get  the  Colorado  people  to  art  and  to 
act  quickly.  Miss  Sue  White,  a  slender 
woman  from  Tennessee,  was  a  bit  melan¬ 
choly  over  losing  her  faith  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  urged  the  audience  to  fol¬ 
low  her  example  as  soon  as  possible. 

Miss  Mary  Windsor,  a  Quaker  woman, 
little,  thin  and  with  a  shaky  voice,  did  not 
believe  _the  traditions  of  her  people,  for 
sincerity  rang  in  every  word,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  repaid  her  sincerity  by  subscribing 
generously. 

PRISON  Special  members  were  met  at  the 
station  in  Milwaukee  ar.d  accompanied  to 
a  late  morning  mass  meeting  by  a  huge 
parade  of  welcomers,  led  proudly  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  old  veterans  behind  their  own  fife  and 
drum  corps.  Numbers  of  distinguished  men 
of  the  city  wearing  the  purple,  white  and  gold, 
acted  as  ushers  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  to 
the  Majestic  theatre  to  hear  the  program  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  suffragists. 

The  Wisconsin  “News”  says  that  people 
from  all  parts  6f  the  state  came  to  Milwaukee 
for  the  meeting,  many  cities  having  special 
delegations  and  reserved  sections  in  the  thea¬ 
tre.  Also  there  was  a  large  group  of  co-eds 
from  the  University  at  Madison  Mr.  J._  J. 
Handley,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  officially  represented  that  body. 
The  Federal  Trades  Council  was  represented 
by  its  entire  executive  board.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  audience  was  a  most  widely  rep¬ 
resentative  one. 

Miss  Sue  White  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
were  the  speakers,  and  their  every  statement, 
however  emphatic,  received  the  most  vigorous 
manifestations  of  approval  and  applause  from 
the  audience.  Demands  for  an  immediate  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  new  Congress  were  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  endorsement  of  the  whole  of 
the  great  gathering. 


March  15,  1919 
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Prison  Special  Arriving  in  Syracuse 


Before  leaving  the  city  the  “Prison  Special¬ 
ists,”  as  they  have  been  called,  were  the  geests 
at  a  big  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pfeister. 

The  stay  in  Milwaukee  was  but  four  hours, 
but  it  was  a  four  hours  packed  to  the  full  with 
ardour  and  heaped  with  generous  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  responsiveness. 

THE  station  seemed  swarming  with  people 
carrying  suffrage  flags  and  wearing  suf¬ 
frage  ribbons  at  ten-thirty  on  the  night 
of  March  5  to  meet  the  Prison  Special  when  it 
rolled  into  Chicago.  An  impromptu  welcome 
reception  there  was  the  only  thing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  night.  The  next  day  was  a  busy 
one.  At  noon  Miss  Mary  Dubrow,  national 
organizer  recently  active  in  Chicago,  presided 
over  an  enormous  street  meeting  which  she 
had  arranged  for  Michigan  Boulevarde  at  Con¬ 
gress  street.  Crowds  flocked  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  stood  at  interested  attention  for  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  the  icy  breezes  which 
were  sweeping  in  from  the  lake.  Mrs.  Robert 
Walker,  Miss  Mary  Ingham  and  Miss  Dubrow 
were  the  speakers. 


At  six  o’clock  dinner  was  held  for  the  pick¬ 
ets  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  which  was  crowded  for  the  event.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  this  the  mass  meeting  in 
the  Congress  Hotel  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Have- 
meyer,  who  at  once  won  her  great  throng  of 
listeners  to  eager  friendliness.  The  keynote 
of  each  address  of  the  evening,  each  time  ap¬ 
proached  in  a  different  way.  was  the  demand 
upon  President  Wilson  fot  a  special  session 
and  the  passage  of  the  amendment.  When 
Miss  Mary  Winsor  told  of  the  jail  conditions, 
the  privations  and  the  sufferings  of  representa¬ 
tive  American  women  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice,  audible  sounds  of 
“Shame!”  “Shame  on  our  government!”  swept 
the  audience.  When  Miss  Vida  Milholland 
sang  “The  Woman’s  Marseillaise”  the  entire 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  to  honor  the  singer 
and  the  song,  and  most  of  all  the  idea  behind 
it.  Several  thousand  dollars  was  raised  within 
a  few  minutes  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
assemblage.  The  resolutions  calling  for  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  in  time  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  this  summer  were  passed  with  resounding 
cheers. 


IN  Detroit,  where  the  Special  spent  the  day  of 
March  7,  the  six-o’clock  dinner  held  at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  was  attended  by 
numbers  of  prominent  labor  leaders  of  the  state, 
and  by  many  of  the  best  known  club  women 
of  Detroit  and  Michigan.  It  was  a  large  and 
beautiful  and  most  heartily  encouraging  affair. 
Later  the  Auditorium  of  the  Club  was  over¬ 
flowing  to  hear  these  “Heroines  of  the  Wilson 
Siege,  as  the  Detroit  “Journal”  named  them, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  on  their  journey,  a  cap¬ 
tivated  audience  responded  with  a  will  to  the 
story  which  these  women  had  to  tell  them. 

SYRACUSE  papers  say  “Woman’s  Party 
Gets  Fine  Aid  in  Syracuse,”  “The  Mizpah 
is  Crowded  in  One  of  the  Most  Enthusias¬ 
tic  Mass-meetings  Ever  Held  in  the  City,” 
“Mayor  Extends  City’s  Welcome  to  Suffra¬ 
gists;  Makes  Strong  Plea  for  the  Cause  at 
Meeting  att  he  Mizpah,”  “Convict  Pickets 
Capture  City,”  etc.  They  also  relate  that  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  Mizpah  Mass-meeting  was  fre¬ 
quent  and  genuine,  that  the  women  speakers 
were  a  most  accomplished  group  and  their 
cause  a  most  just  and  worthy  one. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Suffragist 


The  Anthony  Amendment 


THE  Susan  B  Anthony  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  has  again  failed  of  a 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  one  vote — 55  for,  29  against — and  thus 
once  again  the  vaunted  progressiveness  and 
true  democracy  of  our  nation  is  placed  in  a 
questionable  light  before  the  enlightened  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  who  have  already  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  gentler  sex  and 
provided  for  enfranchisement  of  woman. 

Doubtless  cowed  by  the  spectre  of  large  and 
widely-circulated  dailies  of  the  reactionary 
type  demanding  their  vote  for  the  opposition, 
just  enough  nays  wore  added  to  those  who 
honestly  and  conscientiously  disapproved  of 
the  measure  to  effect  its  defeat. 

The  fight  for  woman  suffrage  has  much  in 
common  with  the  fight  of  labor — woman  suf¬ 
frage  meaning  political  emancipation  for  its 
beneficiaries,  and  labor’s  struggle  tending  to¬ 
ward  economic  freedom. 

A  blow  to  the  suffrage  movement,  there¬ 
fore,  is  like  unto  a  blow  to  labor — a  temporary 
setback.  The  spirit  that  has  imbued  the  splen¬ 
did  women  who  have  carried  on  the  long  bat¬ 
tle  for  their  rights  will  never  be  crushed,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  civilized 
people  of  the  world  will  permit  political  bond¬ 
age  of  any  portion  of  its  citizenship  because 
God  has  willed  that  they  be  of  the  feminine 
sex. 

For  the  present — another  just  cause  has 
been  temporarily  offered  up  on  the  sacrificial 
altar  of  the  God  of  Politics. —  Chattanooga  La¬ 
bor  World ,  Feb ■  14,  1919 . 


Bending  the  President’s  Knee 


NO  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which 
does  not  recognize  and  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  governments  derive  all 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  and  no  right  exists  anywhere  to  hand 
people  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty 
as  if  they  were  property.” 

This  interpretation  of  self-government  and 
consent  of  the  government  was  also  employed 
to  good  effect  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
in  a  skit  entitled  “Bending  the  President’s 
Knee,”  and  enacted  at  the  White  House  gates 
some  months  ago  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the 
ossified  politicians  at  the  Capital  and  else¬ 
where. —  The  New  Age,  England. 


Prison  Special  in  California 


THE  radicals  in  our  midst  toda3'  come  with 
proud  reminders  that  they  have  known 
the  joy  of  martyrdom  for  their  cause. 
They  wear  pins  suggesting  prison  bars.  They 
would  have  had  the  windows  of  their  train 
barred  if  they  had  been  permitted.  Some  of 
them  have  been  close  to  death  in  hunger 


strikes.  Some  have  been  involved  in  fights  in 
the  jail  and  in  the  streets.  Though  they  are 
all  cultivated,  intelligent  women,  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  break  down  conventions  when 
they  found  conventions  in  their  way.  They 
'represent  the  party  that  has  produced  the  dar¬ 
ing  skirmishers  who,  in  so  many  causes,  go 
forward  as  the  advance  guard  and  blaze  the 
trail  and  do  the  hardest  work  and  receive  the 
severest  punishment.  Some  one  has  described 
them  as  “the  younger  and  the  more  daring  ele¬ 
ment.”  The  words  are  not  wholly  accurate. 
All  ages  ate  represented  among  them.  The 
most  determined  of  these  rebels  include  wo¬ 
men  whose  ages  vary  from  60  to  80.— John  D. 
Barry  in  San  Francisco  Call,  February  28. 


The  Obstinate  Senate 

THE  Senate  has  turned  down  the  suffrage 
amendment  once  more,  this  time  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  one  vote. 

What  profit  there  is  in  making  a  last  ditch 
fight,  not  against  a  given  reform,  but  against 
the  -way  in  which  a  reform  admitted  to  be  in¬ 
evitable  shall  be  put  into  effect,  The  Journal 
is  quite  unable  to  discover.  In  common  with 
millions  of  other  Americans,  this  paper  would 
have  preferred  to  see  suffrage  grow  state  by 
state,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  But  the  national 
amendment  has  been  brought  forward,  it  has 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Congress;  and  what  is  the  use 
of  prolonging  the  quarrel? 

The  ways  of  the  Senate  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  works  of  Providence,  that  they 
are  past  finding  out. —  Chicago  Journal,  leb- 
ruary  II. 


Man’s  Equal — Woman 

TODAY  Jacksonville  is  entertaining  members 
of  the  Prison  Special  party  sent  out  by 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  interest  of  the  suffrage  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Congress.  Jacksonville  peo¬ 
ple  are  today  learning  for  the  first  time  first¬ 
hand  facts  concerning  the  treatment  of  these 
women  who  have  given  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  their  cause  which  is  both  just  and 
reasonable. 

The  world  is  coming — has  come — to  suffrage. 
Except  in  the  United  States,  which  should  take 
the  van  in  equalization  movements,  woman  has 
been  recognized  almost  universally  as  man’s 
political  equal.  There  is  no  sound  argument 
against  suffrage.  There  is  no  solidly  based 
chain  of  logic  upon  which  to  base  opposition. 
Opposition  to  the  cause  of  womanhood  is 
traceable  to  man’s  asinine  egoism  and  to  that 
alone. 

The  age  of  democracy  has  come  and  the 
practice  of  democracy  demands  that  woman  be 
enfranchised.  Her  right  is  that  of  equal  citi¬ 


zenship.  She  is  allowed  to  own  property  and 
to  pay  taxes.  The  federal  government  makes 
no  distinction  between  men  and  women  in  the 
collection  of  the  tithe  on  incomes.  Woman’s 
worth  even  in  war  has  recently  been  proved  to 
the  utter  satisfaction  of  everyone.  Woman¬ 
hood  of  the  United  States  rose  valiantly  to  the 
demand  and  womanhood  came  through  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  war  with  colors  flying. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  recently,  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  a 
sad  blow  to  democracy  and  the  party  is  yet 
speculating  on  the  result  of  this  faux  pas. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  for  the  party  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  for  democracy,  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  political  unit  has  sidestepped. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  despite  the  “dou¬ 
ble  cross”  handed  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  suffrage  is  certain — sure — bound  to  re¬ 
sult.  And  when  it  does,  the  United  States  will 
again  be  able  to  proclaim  itself  the  real  home 
of  democracy,  sponsor  of  equal  rights.  And 
not  until  then  will  this  be  possible. —  Jackson¬ 
ville  Metropolis,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Febru¬ 
ary  19. 

Maude  Younger,  Lobby  Chairman 

MANY  able  and  devoted  women  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Woman's 
Party.  One  is  our  own  Miss  Maude  Younger 
who,  for  several  years  now,  has  been  giving 
herself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause.  But  long 
before  that  time  she  was  well  known  for  her 
generous  efforts  here  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere  in  behalf  of  underpaid  working  wo¬ 
men  and  of  the  labor  cause.  When  it  was  not 
nearly  so  fashionable  to  stand  for  unions  as 
it  is  now,  she  not  only  stood  for  them,  she 
worked  for  them.  Women  like  her  helped  to 
make  the  cause  of  women  a  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  suffrage  into  sympathy  with 
the  big  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
time. — -John  D.  Barry  in  San  Francisco  Call, 
February  28. 


Forewarned 


PRESIDENT  Wilson  wdl  land  in  Boston. 
Must  be  he  had  heard  the  Woman’s  Party 
was  preparing  to  receive  him  in  New 
York. — Buffalo  Inquirer,  February  19. 


Suffs  Lose  Members? 


UFFRAGISTS  Lose  Members,”  says  a 
big  headline  in  the  Times.  Sure;  and 
those  who  are  left  should  be  in  jail,  and 
all  the  prohibitionists  are  either  fools  or  hypo¬ 
crites,  and  union  agitators  should  be  deported, 
and  the  Times  is  always  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  whale  didn’t  swallow  Jonah  but  Jonah 
swallowed  the  whale,  and  the  Tennessee  river 
should  flow  uphill  instead  of  down. —  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Labor  World,  Feb.  16,  1919. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Bank  of  Deposit,  American  Security  a  nd 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peet  &  Co. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  $500,000,000  FUND 
FOR  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  DECEMBER,  1912 

List  of  contributions  from  March  6  through 
March  12,  1919: 


Contributions  made  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters: 

A  Friend,  D.  C.  _ $  100.00 

Miss  Bessie  Beatty,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  12.00 
Mrs.  Rena  M.  Green,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Wallis,  Colo.  5.00 
Mrs.  Laura  O.  Bronson,  Colo.  5.00 
Collections,  Denver,  Colo. 

Prison  Special  _  382.40 

Per  Maryland  Branch: 

Miss  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon  25.00 
Mrs.  William  Henkle,  Ill.  25.00 

Mrs.  Ethel  McHerle,  Ill.  15.00 

Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  Cal.  5.00 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Del.  10.00 

Dr.  Bertram  Sippy,  Ill.  20.00 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Wilmarth,  Ill.  50.00 
Mr.  William  Bross  Lloyd,  Ill.  25.00 


Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Daly,  Colo.  100.00 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Quinlan,  La.  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  U.  Colburn,  Ill.  25.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  Pa.  5.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  Kohlhamer,  Ill.  20.00 

Per  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Branch: 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hazard  130.00 

Miss  Katherine  Hazard  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Witherby  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Pennock _  50.00 

Mr.  James  R.  Brown _  5.00 

Dr.  F.  W.  Roman _  5.00 

Miss  Renee  B.  Sterns,  Ill.  10.00 

Mr.  Charles  Hand,  N.  Y.  5.00 

Collection,  Prison  Special  125.75 

Mr.  J.  D.  Arnold,  N.  C. _  20.00 

Miss  Isabella  A.  Van  Can- 

teren,  Cal. -  10.00 

Miss  Lutie  D.  Goldstein,  Cal.  2.50 
Membership  Fees _  n.75 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters _  1,249.40 


Previously  acknowledged  in 
The  Suffragist - 408,507.28 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through  March 
12,  1919 - 

Contributions  made  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  Mabel  Warren  Bradley  25.00 


Dr.  Grace  E.  Cross _  5.00 

Miss  Berry  Pottier _  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Small _  21.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  24.50 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Morey _  10.00 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Page _  5.00 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Fuller  10.00 

Mrs.  Lilia.  B.  Gray _  25.00 

Anonymous  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Hallam  L.  Movius  5.00 

Rummage  Sale _  50.00 

Sixteenth  District _  10.00 

Miss  Marion  Sayward _  2.00 

Mrs.  Janet  S.  Bearse _  100.00 

Miss  Mary  Ware  Allen _  15  00 

Miss  Helen  L.  Robinson  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Morrill _  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Blodgett _  10.00 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Peters _  25.00 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  McGrath-  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Muther _  10.00 


Mrs.  Mabel  Bayard  Warren  50.00 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Armstrong  15.00 
Mrs.  Jessica  C.  Henderson  25.00 


Mrs.  Winthrop  Harvey  10.00 

Miss  Alice  Ahlborn _  1.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hodgson-  x.oo 

Miss  Marjorie  Young _  2.00 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Luscomb _  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Shurtleff _  2.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  Chase _  6.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Heard  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Doyle  .05 

Collections  at  Meetings  28.50 

Collections  at  State  Head¬ 
quarters  _  2.55 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Morton _  2.00 

Miss  Calnan’s  Suffrage 

Whist  Party  _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  D.  Emerson _  1.00 

Miss  Cecelia  Kennedy _  1.00 


S5°-6o 

Contributions  made  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Solly _  15.00 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Curtis _  8.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp _  30.00 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett _  1.00 

Mrs.  Anna  Pitzer _  1.00 

,  , o  Mrs.  Myrta  Morrison —  3.00 

409,756.68  3 

Miss  Eva  Shannon _  1.00 

Mrs.  V/.  R.  Armstrong —  7.00 

A  Friend _  40.00 

Mrs.  Calderhead  Walker  13.00 

Mrs.  Carrie  Gledhill,  col¬ 
lected  _  5.00 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hill _  1.00 

Miss  E.  Carlisle _  2.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Jordan _  5.00 

Miss  Natalie  H.  Gray _  5.00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  B.  Gray _  5.00 

Dr.  C.  R.  Arnold _  50.00 

Dr.  W.  W.  Arnold _  10.00 


21,2.00 

Contributions  Made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters: 


Mr.  A.  W.  Wallace _  100.00 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore  100.00 

Mrs.  Herbert  Statler _  50.00 

Mr.  George  T.  Hendrie _  85.00 

Mrs.  George  T.  Henrie _  31-45 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  John¬ 
ston  _  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Weighed _  25.00 

Mr.  John  Pigchon _  25.00 

Mr.  Frank  Werneken _  25.00 

Miss  Julia  H.  Fenster _  10.00 

Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Kirby _  10.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe, 

collected _  9.45 

Mrs.  John  Trix _  5. 00 

Miss  Georgia  Enery _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  Benson _  2.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Silk _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  St.  John 

Brownelle  _  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Jeffries _  5.00 

Miss  Emma  Borgmeter-  1.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mercier _  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Lovely _  10.00 

Mr.  C.  R.  Talbot _  10.00 

Mrs.  George  Grimes _  10.00 

Mr.  C.  F.  May _  10.00 

Miss  Bigsby _  10.00 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sampson  10.00 

Mrs.  Abner  Larned _  10.00 

Mr.  Arthur  Maguire _  5.00 

Miss  Laura  Chalone _  1.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cramer _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Bierling _  2.00 


New  Fashions 


IN 

SUITS,  COATS,  WRAPS 
GOWNS,  DRESSES 
BLOUSES,  MILLINERY 


Paris 
New  York 
Washington 


Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 


1510  H  St.  N.W.  Opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 


Superb  Furs 

IN 


CAPES,  COATS 
BELTED  STOLES 
SCARFS,  MUFFS,  ETC. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Edwards _ 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Bentle _ 

Contributions  made  to 
Illinois  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald _ 

Collected  for  Miss  Hill _ 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Coonley _ 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Bishop 

Mrs.  B.  Sippy -  _ 

Mrs  W  H  Henklr 

2.00 

I. OO 

626.90 

100.00 

80.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  West 

10.00 

Mrs.  Linetta  Cooper _ 

25.00 

Miss  F.  Holbrook  _ 

5.00 

L.  STONE  CO. 

Miss  Grace  Reed-  _  — 

5.00 

MODES— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

Mrs.  Thompson _ 

1. 00 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

Miss  Dorothy  North _ 

2.00 

PHILADELPHIA 

Miss  E.  J.  Abeel 

2.00 

Miss  Boynton 

5.00 

27500 

Tblbphome  Maim  881 

Total  collected  by 

lmttann’0 

Branches _ _ _ 

1,654.50 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 

Previously  acknowledged 

in 

Stationers 

The  Suffragist  _  _ 

Total  collectde  bv  Branc 

76,885.17 

lies 

r  ud  Twelfth  Stnkbts  Washington,  D.  C. 

through  March  12,  1919 _  78,539.67 

Grand  Total  _ 488,296.35 

Deduction: 

Transferred  from  Branch  Head¬ 
quarters  to  Natoinal  Head¬ 
quarters  -  4.433-50 

Grand  Net  Total  _ $483,862.85 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


ODD  THINGS  IN 

Antique  Furirture,  -Jewelry,  Oriental  Rugs,  Mirrors, 


PICTURES — FRAMES 

FRED  C.  HAYS  8e 

1237  G  STREET  NORTHWEST 


Cornelison 

1616  H  Street  Northwest  fflUUttrrg  Washington,  D. 


“We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 

OUR  composing  Rooms 
are  replete  with  the 
most  fascinating  and  up- 
to-date  Type  Faces — all 
selected  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  demand  of 
those  whose  tastes  tend 
toward  the  better  class  of 
Printing.  MAIN  4250 

Columbian 
Printing  Co.,  Inc. 
815  14th  N.  W. 


West  End  Trust 
Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 

Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


S.V5aw}£>or>$Co. 

'THE  SUSYCORNEfr  PENNA.AS/E.A1  8  TH  ST 


KANN’S  BOOK  STORE 
IS  DOWNSTAIRS 

—Right  in  the  heart  of  the  city — where  you  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  most  every  day 
— is  a  splendidly  equipped  book  store 

— At  Kann’s,  Downstairs. 

— It  has  a  complete  stock  of  books,  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  moderately  priced. 

— The  new  books  are  here  on  the  date  they  are  released 
from  the  publishers. 

— The  book  store  is  downstairs  in  a  big,  fine  basement; 
quiet  and  inviting 

— away  from  the  distracting  sounds  of  other  departments 
— and  here  you  may  select  carefully  the  books  you  want. 


